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The inscription, chiselled in stone, read: "Liberty will
not descend to a people; a people must raise themselves
to liberty." The words were those of Disraeli, Earl of
Beaconsfield, and they fell on deaf Indian ears.
So in 1943 when I looked upon the Indian scene and
contemplated the political horizon ahead, there was
little that was encouraging. We stood at the crossroads.
Like travelers, we had come to this point of the jour-
ney on a dark and dreary night. The stars were blacked
out and the signposts that might have shown us the way
had been bknvn down. There was nothing to indicate
the road we should take. Nor was it possible for us to
turn back, for we did not now remember any more
the road by which we had come.
I sat in the office of the Bombay Chronicle that
lonely night on which the Gandhi-Jinnah correspond-
ence was released to the press and asked myself the
questions of the hour.
What sort of freedom will it be if we cannot enjoy
it in peace with our fellow countrymen?
What sort of a country will India be to live in, if we
cannot make the overnight railway journey from Delhi
to Lahore without a passport and a visa from Hindu-
stan into Pakistan?
Of what sort of nationhood will we. be able to boast
'if this vast land of ours is broken up into fragments
and pockmarked with boundaries like the petty states
of prewar Central Europe?
I had to pause and think. For every thinking Indian
it was the hour for reflection.
Hitherto, it was a simple thing to make decisions,
for the issues were clear. There was no conflict on the
question of freedom. In as much as Gandhi and the
Congress had stood and fought for freedom, there were